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NOTE 

The ceremonies incident to the laying of the corner- 
stone of the Connecticut State Library and Supreme Court 
Building which took place on May 25, 1909 — a perfect 
day — were participated in by Governor Frank B. Weeks, 
the General Assembly, the Judiciary of the State and the 
Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of 
Connecticut which had as its special escort Washington 
Commandery Knight Templars and the three Masonic 
lodges of Hartford. 

A brief account of the reasons making it necessary to 
erect the building, of the legislation to that end and of 
the successive steps taken by the Commission in the 
execution of its trust, was given from a platform erected 
at the northeast comer of the building, near the comer- 
stone, by Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, President of the 
Commission. After the formal laying of the corner-stone 
by Most Worshipful Grand Master Weston G. Granniss 
and his Associate Grand Officers, the audience marched 
in procession to the south lawn of the capitol grounds, 
where seats had been arranged about the speaker's plat- 
form, and the historical address was delivered by Hon. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, Chief Justice of Connecticut. 
Preceding and following the ceremonies special music was 
rendered by Colt's Armory Band. 

This publication has been issued by the State as a 
partial record of the imposing ceremonies and the impres- 
sive addresses delivered upon this occasion so important 
in the history of Connecticut. 

G. S. G. 
Connecticut State Library, 

October 3, igog. 



STATE LIBRARY AND SUPREME COURT BUILDING. 



CEREMONIES ATTENDING LAYING OF CORNER-STONE 



Tuesday, May 25, 1909 



2 to 3 p. M. 

Concert by Colt's Armory Band on lawn south of Capitol. 

March, " Our Flag," ....... Reeves 

Selection, "Dream City," ...... Herbert 

Song for Cornet, " O, Dry Those Tears," . . . De Reigo 

Improvised, Chester W. Smith 

"America," Fantasia, ...... Herbert 

245 P. M. 

Procession of Chief Executive, Justices, State Officials and General Assembly 
to the site. 

3 P. M. 

Laying Comer-stcme by The Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons of Connecticut 

3.30 p. M. 

Ajddress of Chief Justice Simeon £. Baldwin of New Haven, on south lawn 
of Capitol. 

" America." 



Commission 



Morgan G. Bulkeley, Hartford, Charles C. Cook, West Hartford, 

H. Wales Lines, Meriden, L. W. Robinson, New Haven, 

W. O. Burr, Hartford, Thomas D. Bradstreet, ex-officio, Thomaston. 



ADDRESS 

BY 

SENATOR MORGAN G. BULKELEY 

President of the Commission 



Your Excellency, the Governor, and Members of the 
General Assembly, and Most Worshipful Grand Master : 

The attention of the General Assembly of 1903 was 
called to the overcrowded condition of the State capitol 
and the need of increased facilities for the various 
branches of the State departments by Governor Chamber- 
lain in his first message in these words : 

" Public Buildings. 

" The business of the State has outgrown the capacity 
of the capitol; many departments are overcrowded; 
many of the bureaus are without adequate accommoda- 
tions, and there are not sufficient committee rooms for 
the convenient transaction of legislative business; every 
important department of the State should here find ample 
and convenient accommodation, and I recommend that 
you take measures to enlarge the present buiilding in 
order to provide for both the immediate and future re- 
quirements of the public business." 

The State Librarian, in his report to the Governor 
in 1900, called attention to the conditions then prevailing 
in the State Library, and the need of more extensive and 
safer accommodations, and again in 1906 ventured the 
hope in the following words : 

"It has been my thought and hope that some pro- 
vision might be made by the General Assembly of 1907 
whereby all the books of the library could be brought 
together, where the several portraits and paintings could 
be properly and safely hung, whpre regularly constructed 
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vaults for invaluable records and papers might be ac- 
cessible, and where rooms or special apartments for study 
could be provided and proper provisions made for the 
development and work of our State library." 

That our State Library needed larger accommo- 
dations was very evident to the several committees and 
members of the last General Assembly, who investigated. 
With its books stored on five different floors of the capitol, 
and the shelving in the main and adjoining room crowded, 
it has required no little thought and labor to keep the 
current and important works easily accessible. 

The accommodations, however, which have been 
provided for the library in the new building are such as to 
make us overlook the present condition of our quarters. 

The Commission. 

On November 13, 1903, under the authority of a 
resolution of the General Assembly, approved June 18, 
1903, Governor Abiram Chamberlain appointed Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley of Hartford, H. Wales Lines of Meri- 
den, W. O. Burr of Hartford, Charles C. Cook of West 
Hartford, and L. W. Robinson of New Haven, to be a 
" commission to make repairs on the capitol and to pro- 
cure a site for a new building for State officials." (Special 
Laws XIV, 431.) 

Under the authority of a resolution approved June 
18, 1905, the above commission was continued, and di- 
rected to complete the purchase of land at the comer of 
Lafayette street and Capitol avenue in the city of Hart- 
ford. The commission was also directed to procure plans 
and spedfications for the new building, obtain bids for 
its construction and report to the General Assembly of 
1907. (Special Laws XIV, 1096.) 

By authority of a resolution approved July 30, 1907, 
the above commission was again continued, and the 
Comptroller made a member ex officio. This board was 



directed to secure land, contract for and fully complete 
and furnish a building suitable for the use of the State 
as a State Library, Supreme Court room and Memorial 
hall. It was also directed to fireproof the capitol, and 
make certain interior alterations. (Special Laws XV, 

564.) 

With the authority granted by the acts of the General 

Assembly the commission purchased the lands on which 
to erect the building authorized, and in a competition, in 
which six eminent architects selected by the commission 
were engaged, the plans for this building prepared by 
Associate Architects Donn Barber of New York and E. T. 
Hapgood of Hartford were adopted, and Messrs. Barber 
and Hapgood were chosen architects of the building. 

On July 29, 1908, ground was broken for the founda- 
tion of this building, the comer-stone of which the com- 
mission have asked the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge 
of Connecticut, A. F. & A. M., to lay with the usual 
ceremonies of the craft for laying the comer-stone of 
public edifices. 




CEREMONY OF THE GRAND LODGE 



President Bulkeley : 

Most Worshipful Grand Master: It is a pleasure 
for me, as President of the Commission having in charge 
the erection of this new State Library and Supreme Court 
Building of the State of Connecticut, to now turn over to 
you and your colleagues the formal laying of its comer- 
stone. 

Grand Master Granniss: 

Mr. President: In behalf of the Most Worshipful Grand 
Lodge of Connecticut I take pleasure in accepting the invitation 
of your honorable Commission to lay the corner-stone of this 
our State Library and Supreme Court Building, according to 
those ancient rites and ceremonies which have been observed 
on similar occasions from time inomemorial. 

Brethreti: As one of the teachings of our order is that no 
great and important undertaking should be entered upon without 
first invoking the blessing of Deity, you will give your attention 
to the Grand Chaplain. 

Grand Chaplain: 

Almighty, Eternal God, Creator and Upholder of the Uni- 
verse, who in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the 
earth ; and the heavens are the work of Thy hands ; as children 
of Thy creation we, too, create and make, plan and mold; and 
we Thy servants, by Thy kind Providence, are assembled here 
to-day to lay this foundation stone, on which shall rest a 
building to be closely identified with the highest interests of 
this city and state. Thou, O God, knowest our needs in this 
our present work. In Thee is our wisdom, in Thee is our 
strength. Vouchsafe to us, we implore Thee, grace, wisdom 
and understanding, that we may discharge the solemn duties 
of this hour to Thy honor and glory. 

We fervently implore Thy blessing on all who shall be en- 
gaged in the erection of this building. May all their bones be 
kept, that not one of them be broken. Give Thine angels charge 
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over them, to keep them in all their ways. May the master, 
fellow-craft and apprentices be directed by Thy most gracious 
favor, and further by Thy continual help. And may that 
more glorious building, of which this shall be typical, be cemented 
and adorned, completed and preserved by those goodly offices 
and kindly affections which He requires who will lay judg- 
ment to the line, and righteousness to the plummet. And from 
this corner-stone, well tried, true and trusty, may the good work 
advance in peace and harmony, until all worthy brethren shall 
bring forth the headstone with shoutings, crying grace, grace 
unto it. 

Assist us mercifully, O Lord, in these our supplications and 
prayers, and dispose the way of Thy servants towards the at- 
tainment of everlasting salvation, that among all the changes 
and chances of this mortal life they may ever be defended by 
Thy most gracious and ready help. And to' Thy name will we 
give all the praise, both now and forever. Amen. 

Grand Master: 

Right Worshipful Grand Senior Warden, it has been the 
custom among the fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons, from 
time immemorial, on invitation, to assemble the craft and lay 
with appropriate ceremonies the foundation-stones of public 
edifices. In obedience to that custom, and having accepted the 
invitation of the Building Committee to lay in due and ancient 
Masonic form, the corner-stone of this building now in process 
of erection, I am here to-day with the officers of the Grand Lodge 
to perform that duty. It is, therefore, my order, and you will 
proclaim it to the Right Worshipful Grand Junior Warden, 
and he to the craft, and others present, that they having due 
and timely notice thereof, may govern themselves accordingly. 

Grand Senior Warden: 

Right Worshipful Grand Junior Warden, it is the order of 
the Most Worshipful Grand Master of Masons of the State of 
Connecticut, that the corner-stone of this building be now laid 
in due and ancient Masonic form. This you will proclaim to 
the craft and all present, that the proceedings of this occasion 
may be observed with due and becoming solemnity. 

Grand Junior Warden: 

Brethren of the Masonic Fraternity, and all present, take 
notice that the Most Worshipful Grand Master of Masons of 
the State of Connecticut will now cause to be tested and tried 
the comer-stone of this building, that he may lay the same in 
due and ancient Masonic form. You will therefore observe that 
order and decorum which become the dignity and solemnity 
of the occasicm. 
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Grand Master: 

Right Worshipful Grand Treasurer, it has ever been the 
custom of the craft, on occasions like the present, to deposit in 
the cavity of the stone placed at the northeast comer of the 
building certain memorials of the period in which it was erected, 
so that if, in the lapse of ages, the fury of the elements, the 
violence of man, or the slow but certain ravages of time should 
lay bare its foundation, an enduring evidence may be found by 
succeeding generations to bear testimony to the untiring industry 
of Free and Accepted Masons. Has such a deposit been pre- 
pared ? 

Grand Treasurer: 

It has, Most Worshipful Grand Master, and the memorial! 
are now in the casket before you. 

Grand Master: 

Right Worshipful Grand Secretary, you will read the list of 
memorials, that all may be informed. [See list, pp. 18-25.] 

Grand Master: 

Right Worshipful Grand Treasurer, you will now deposit 
the casket in the cavity prepared for it, and may the Grand 
Architect of the universe, in His infinite wisdom, grant that 
ages upon ages shall pass away ere it again be seen by human 
eyes. 

Grand Architect: 

Most Worshipful Grand Master, the necessary preparations 
having been made for la3ring the corner-stone of this building, I 
present you the plumb, level and square, those useful imple- 
ments of the craft by which you will be able to ascertain that 
the materials have been properly prepared, and the corner-stone 
you are about to lay, well formed, true and trusty. 

Grand Master: 

Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Master, what is the jewel 
of your office? 

Deputy Grand Master: 

The Square, Most Worshipful Grand Master. 

Grand Master: 

What are its moral and Masonic uses? 

Deputy Grand Master: 

To square our actions by the square of virtue, and prove 
our work. 
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Grand Master: 

Right Worshipful Brother, apply it to that portion of the 
corner-stone which needs to be approved, and make due report. 

Deputy Grand Master: 

Most Worshipful Grand Master, I find the corner-stone to 
be square. The craftsmen have performed their duty. 

Grand Master: 

Right Worshipful Grand Senior Warden, what is the jewel 
of your o£Bce? 

Grand Senior Warden: 

The level, Most Worshipful Grand Master. 

Grand Master: 

What are its moral and Masonic uses? 

Grand Senior Warden: 

Morally, it is an emblem of equality, and its use is to prove 
horizcMitals. 

Grand Master: 

Right Worshipful Brother, apply it to that portion of the 
comer-stone that needs to be approved, and make due report 

Grand Senior Warden: 

Most Worshipful, I find the comer-stone to be level. The 
craftsmen have performed their duty. 

Grand Master: 

Right Worshipful Grand Junior Warden, what is the jewel 
of your office? 

Grand Junior Warden: 

The plumb. Most Worshipful Grand Master. 

Grand Master: 

What are its moral and Masonic uses? 

Grand Junior Warden: 

Morally, it is an emblem of rectitude of life, and its use is to 
try perpendiculars. 

Grand Master: 

Right Worshipful Brother, apply it to that portion of the 
which needs to be approved, and make due report 
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Grand Junior Warden: 

Most Worshipful, I find the corner-stone to be plumb. The 
craftsmen have performed their duty. 

Grand Master: 

This corner-stone has been duly tested by the ancient imple- 
ments of Freemasonry. I testify that the craftsmen have skill- 
fully and faithfully performed their duty, and I declare this 
corner-stone to be well formed, true and trusty, and accurately 
laid, according to the principles of our art And may this work, 
auspiciously begun, be continued and completed by the benign 
principles of peace, harmony, and brotherly love. 
Let the elements of consecration now be presented. 

The Deputy Grand Master with the vessel of cx)m, and scattering 
it on the stone, said: 

I scatter this com as an emblem of plenty. May the blessings 
of bounteous heaven be showered upon us, and upon like pa- 
triotic and benevolent undertakings, and inspire the hearts of 
the people with virtue, wisdom, and gratitude. 



Response: 



So mote it be. 



The Grand Senior Warden with the vessel of wine, pouring it 
upon the stone, said: 

I pour this wine as an emblem of joy and gladness. May the 
Great Ruler of the universe bless and prosper our national, state, 
and city governments, preserve the union of the states, and may 
it be a bond of friendship and brotherly love that shall endure 
through all time. 

Response: 

So mote it be. 

The Grand Junior Warden with the vessel of oil, which he poured 

upon the stoine, said: 

I pour this oil as an emblem of peace. May its blessings 
abide with us continually, and may the Grand Master of heaven 
and earth shelter and protect the widow and orphan, shield 
and defend them from the trials and vicissitudes of the world, 
and so bestow mercy upon the bereaved and afflicted, that 
they may know sorrow and trouble no more. 

Response: 

So mote it be. 



IS 

Grand Master: 

May the All-bounteous Author of Nature bless the inhabi- 
tants of this place with an abundance of the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and comforts of life; assist in the erection and com- 
pletion of this building; protect the workmen against every acci- 
dent; long preserve the structure from. decay; and grant to us 
all a supply of the corn of nourishment, the wine of refresh- 
ment, and the oil of joy. 



Grand Master: ! 

Brethren, assist me in giving the public grand honors. 

*. 

Grand Master: 

Worthy brother, having thus far, as Grand Master of Masons, 
laid the corner-stone of this structure, I now deliver these 
implements of your profession into your hands, intrusting you 
with the superintendence and direction of the work, having full 
confidence in your skill and capacity to conduct the same in 
such a manner that the building may rise in order, harmony, 
and beauty, and perfected in strength, that it may answer every 
purpose for which it is intended, to your credit and the satis- 
faction and honor of those who have intrusted you with the 
work. 



Grand Master: 

Men and brethren here assembled, be it known unto you 
all that we be lawful Masons, true and lawful to the laws of 
our country, and engaged by solemn obligations to fear God, 
the Great Architect of the universe; we have among us, c(m- 
cealed from the eyes of all men, secrets which cannot be divulged, 
and which have * never been found out ; but these secrets are 
lawful and honorable, and not repugnant to the laws of God 
or man. They were intrusted, in peace and honor, to the Masons 
of ancient times, and having been faithfully transmitted to 
us, it is our duty to convey them unimpaired to the latest pos- 
terity. Unless our craft were good, and our calling honorable, 
we should not have lasted for so many centuries, nor should we 
have been honored with the patronage of so many illustrious 
men in all ages, who have ever shown themselves ready to 
promote our interests and defend us from all adversaries. We 
have assembled here to-day in the face of you all, to build a 
house, which we pray God may deserve to prosper, by becoming 
a place of concourse for good men, and promoting harmony and 
brotherly 'love throughout the world, until time shall be no more. 
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Grand Chaplain: 

Now unto Him who is able to keep you from falling, and to 
present you faultless before the presence of His glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the Only Wise God our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever. 

And the blessings of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you, and remain with you 
alwajrs. Amen. 



GRAND OFFICERS 

The following officers of the Grand Lodge were 
present and participated in the laying of the comer-stone : 

M. W. Weston G. Grannis, Litchfield 

Grand Master 

R. W. Fred A. Verplanck South Manchester 

Deputy Grand Master 

R. W. Randolph B. Chapman, Madison 

Senior Grand Warden 

R. W. Justin Holden, Norwich 

Junior Grand Warden 

R. W. Stanley B. Bosworth, Hartford 

Grand Treasurer 

M. W. Frank W. Havens, Hartford 

Grand Secretary 

R. W. Wilbur S. Comstock, East Haddam 

Senior Grand Deacon 

R. W. Edgar H. Parkman, Thompsonville 

Junior Grand Deacon 

R. W. Isaiah Baker, Jr., Hartford 

Grand Trustee 

Wor. George A. Loomis Hartford 

Grand Tyler 

Won Clarence R. Austin, Danbury 

Grand Marshal 

Wor. Thomas McKenzie. Pawcatact 

Senior Grand Steward 
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Wor. Leonard J. Nickerson, West Cornwall 

Junior Grand Steward 

Hon. Brother Morgan G. Bulkeley Hartford 

Grand Architect 

Rev. Brother Ridgway F. Shinn Litchfield 

Grand Chaplain 

Rev. Brother Frederick D. Buckley, .... Waterbuiy 

Associate Grand Chaplain 

Rev. Brother Harris £. Starr Mt Carmel 

Associate Grand Chaplain * 

Rev. Brother William F. Taylor, Manchester 

Associate Grand Chaplain 

Rev. Brother John F. George, Rockville 

Associate Grand Chaplain 

Wor. Samuel C. Tomlinson, Woodbury 

District Deputy 2d Masonic District 

Wor. Edward W. Kneen, Shelton 

District Deputy 3d Masonic District 

Wor. William B. Hall Wallingford 

District Deputy 4th Masonic District 

Wor. Samuel T. Welden, Simsbury 

District Deputy 5th Masonic District 

Wor. William F. English East Windsor 

District Deputy 6th Masonic District 



MEMORIALS PLACED IN THE CORNER- 
STONE. 



The comer-stone, which is six feet six inches long, 
three feet wide and two feet four inches high and weighs 
about four tons, is placed at the first floor level in the 
northeast comer of the building, facing the east. The 
heavy copper box, in which the several memorials were 
carefully packed and sealed, is three feet long, eleven 
inches wide and eleven inches deep. The box having 
been placed in position, the comer-stone, which had been 
raised for the occasion, was quickly lowered to its resting 
place, thus concealing and protecting the box in the 
opening made for it in the comer-stone. 

The following memorials were placed in the box : 
United States Flag. 

Silk flag made by Cheney Brothers of South Manchester. 

Sute Flag. 

A small silk flag after the design adopted 1897. 

Colonial Seal of Connecticut. 

Replica in copper after a wax impression made in 1647. 

State Seal. 

Copper seal used many years in the State Secretary's office 
but superseded because of mutilation by a pin. 

Connecticut Practice Book, 1908. 

One of fifty-seven copies printed on bond linen. Personal 

copy presented by Deputy Secretary Richard J. Dwyer. 

General Statutes of Connecticut, Revision of 1902. 
Public Acts of 1903, 1905 and 1907. 
Code of 1650. 

First compilation of Connecticut Laws; made by Roger 
Ludlow in 1650, but not printed until 1822. 
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Memorial from the Justices of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, 
engrossed on parchment. 

** In the two hundred and seventy-first 3rear of her existence 
as a free Commonwealth, the State of Connecticut has erected 
this Library and Court House, where her highest court may 
sit to administer justice, surrounded by the books which give 
to justice form and make it law. 

''May the Supreme Court of Errors here serve to maintain 
from century to century, in unbroken course, uniformity of law, 
adherence to constitutional principles and the independence of 
the judiciary. 

" So doing, and so commanding the confidence of her people, 
may every citizen of Connecticut, while this Palace of Justice 
shall stand, look to the Justices of her Court of last resort as 
Moses bade the people of Israel look to the Judges of Israel 
when he said: 

"'They shall shew thee the sentence of judgment; and thou 
shalt do according to the sentence which they of that place 
which the Lord shall choose shall shew thee; and thou shalt 
observe to do according to all that they inform thee; according 
to the sentence of the law which they shall teach thee, and 
according to the judgment which they shall tell thee, thou 
shalt do; thc^u shalt not decline from the sentence which they 
shall shew thee, to the right hand, nor to the left' 
" Dated at Hartford this first day of May, 1909. 

" Signed, 

" Simeon £. Baldwin, 

"Chief Justice. 
"Frederic B. Hall, 
" Samuel O. Prentice, 
"John M. Thayer, 
" Alberto T. Roraback, 

"Associate Justices" 

Connecticut Register and Manual, 1909. 

Taylor's Legislative History of Connecticut, 1907-1908. 

Contains names and sketches of State OflBcers and Members 
of the General Assembly of 1907, which made the appropriation 
for the building. 

Certified copy of the Acts of 1903, 1905 and 1907, authorizing the 
appointment of the Commission, the purchase of land, and the 
erection of the building, 

Bronze plate engraved with the names of the Commissioners, Archi- 
tects, and Builders. 
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Program of the ceremonies at laying of comer-stone. 
List of contents of comer-stone. 

Printed on parchment and deposited in box by Commissioner 
W. O. Burr. 

Plans of the building. 

Presented by the Associate Architects, Donn Barber of New 
York and £. T. Hapgood of Hartford. 

Marc Eidlitz & Son Anniversary Volume, 1 854-1904. 

''That this building, the State Library and Supreme Court 
Building of the State of Connecticut may fully meet the expecta- 
tions of the Commission and the people of the State and endure 
for ages as a monument to all those interested, is the sincere 
wish of its builders. 

''Marc Eidlitz & Son, 

" 489 Fifth Ave., New York City." 

Manuscript copy of Chief Justice Baldwin's Historical Address. 
" Historical Estimate of Connecticut," by Rev. Horace Bushnell, D.D. 

Address delivered before the Connecticut General Assembly 
at the inauguration of the New Britain Normal School, 
June 4, 1851. 

" Thirteen Historical Discourses," by Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. 

Delivered on the completion of two hundred years, from the 
beginning of the First Church in New Haven, in 1838. 

" Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of Connecticut." 

Prepared under the direction of the General Association of 
Connecticut Congregational Churches to commemorate the com- 
pletion of one hundred and fifty years since its first annual 
assembly, which was held in 1709. 

" Three Constitutions of Connecticut," by Hon, Simeon E. Baldwin. 
" Historical Notes on the Constitutions of Connecticut, 1636-1818," 

by J. Hammond Trumbull. 
" Constitutions, Notes and Statistics, 1636-1901." 

Compiled by Deputy Comptroller F. Clarence Bissell for use 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1902. The signature or 
autograph of nearly every contributor has been added to the 
several articles by Mr. Bissell. 

Journals of the Constitutional Conventions of 18 18 and 1902. 
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First Church in Hartford, Historical Catalogue, 1633-1885. 

This volume contains not only a brief history of this church 
founded by Rev. Thomas Hooker, but also has a list of the 
births, baptisms, marriages and deaths of its membership for 
this period, so far as the same could be compiled. 

" The Seal of Connecticut," by Charles J. Hoadly, LL.D. 

'' Connecticut and the Declaration of Independence," by Charles J. 

Hoadly, LL.D. 
Memorial address at funeral of Gov. George L. Lilley, April 24, 

1909, by Hon. George P. McLean. 
Municipal Art Society of Hartford. 

Bulletin 2, " Grouping of Public Buildings." 

Bulletin 5, " Preservation and Restoration of City Hall." 

Reports of the State Librarian, 19001908. 

In these is found a statement of the organization, growth 
and development of the State Library, and a full description of 
the new building. 

Set of book-plates of the State Library. 

Including those used in the New Haven Capitol. 
National Association of State Libraries Proceedings, 1908. 
Reports of the State Comptroller, 1907 and 1908. 

Autograph copies. 

Reports of the State Treasurer, 1907 and 1908. 

Autograph copies. 

Connecticut Grand Lodge A. F. and A. M. 

Constitution and Regulations. 

Proceedings for the years 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909. 

In which is found a complete list of the membership m 
Connecticut. 

History of the Centennial of the Grand Lodge, 1789- 1889. 

Medal badge ccMnmemorative of the Centennial. 

Badge worn by Grand Lodge members at the la3ang of the final stone 

of the Hartford bridge, by the Grand Lodge in 1908. 
Badge worn by Masons commemorative of the laying of the final 

stone of the Hartford bridge, 1908. 
Order of exercises of the laying of the final stone of the Hartford 

bridge. 
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Badge worn by Masons commemorative of the laying of the comer- 
stone of the State Library and Supreme Court Building, 1909. 

Order of Exercises for the laying of the comer-stone of the State 
Library and Supreme Court Building. 

Circular letter sent to the craft at the time of the laying of the 
comer-stone of the State Library and Supreme Court 
Building. 

Portrait of Grand Master Weston G. Granniss. 

Proceedings of Connecticut Grand Chapter, 1908. 

Records of the Connecticut Grand Council, 1909. 

Report of the Connecticut Masonic Veterans' Association, 1908. 

Report of the Connecticut Masonic Charity Foundation, 1909. 

Bronze medal commemorative of the Centennial of the Grand 
Chapter of Connecticut, R. A. M. 

Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Items contributed by Mrs. Sara T. Kinney. 

1. Constitution and By-Laws of the National Society. 

2. Roster of Connecticut members of the National Society. 

3. List of State Regent's Council. 

4. Chronological Register of Connecticut Chapters, D. A. R. 

5. State D. A. R. songs, " For Home and Country," and " The 

State We Honor." 

6. Set of D. A. R. badges. 

7. Sample of D. A. R. stationery. 

8. Programs of State meetings. 

Chiefly those at which the Governor of Connecticut has been 
present, i, e., at Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport, Groton, 
Windsor, Avon, Norwich, Bristol, Berlin, Litchfield, Milford. 

9. " The Ellsworth Homestead, Past and Present," with program 

of exercises in commemoration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Chief Justice Oliver Ellsworth. 

10. " The making of America," by Elmer Hope Johnson. 

Written for and published by the Connecticut D. A. R. 

11. " Connecticut's Part in the Federal Constitution." 

One of a course of historical lectures given under the 
auspices of Ruth Wyllyi Chapter of Hartford, by John Fiske, a 
son of Connecticut 
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12. "The Practical Work of Connecticut Daughters of the 
American Revolution." 

A brief record of the society's achieyements, written by 
Mrs. John L. Buel of Litchfield. 

Connecticut Indian Association, Incorporated. 
Items contributed by Mrs. Sara T. Kinney. 

1. '' Historical Sketch of the Connecticut Indian Association," by 

Mrs. Charles F. Johnson, State Secretary. 

2. " The Connecticut Indian Association." 

3. " The Indian Bulletin," published in Hartford. 

4. Report and a review of twenty-five years' work in behalf of 

the Indian race by the Connecticut Association. 

Mayflower Society. 
Items contributed by Mrs. Sara T. Kinney. 

1. " Exercises in Connection with the Tenth Anniversary of the 

Organization of the Society of Mayflower Descendants in the 
State of Connecticut," March 7, 1906. 

2. List of ofiicers for 1908. 

Connecticut Branch of the American National Red Cross. 
Items contributed by Mrs. Sara T. Kinney. 

1. By-laws. 

2. Application for enrollment of Red Cross nurses. 

3. Sample Red Cross stationery. 

4. Booklet of Red Cross Christmas stamps. 

5. Red Cross insignia. 

6. " Red Cross Work in Connecticut, with List of Organizations 

of Society." 

7. Red Cross Bulletin for April, 1909, with account of Italian 

relief work. 

Connecticut Society Sons of the American Revolution. 

Constitution, By-laws and Roster, 1908. 

Button. 

Contributed by J. Coolidge Hills of Hartford. 

Bible from the Connecticut Bible Society. 

"The Connecticut Bible Society, organized in the old State 
house at Hartford, on May 11, X809, assembled on May xz. 
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i909» on its one hundredth anniversary at the meeting-house 
of the First Church of Christ in Hartford, which was founded 
by Thomas Hooker, takes pleasure in giving this Bible to be 
placed in the corner-stone of the new State Library and Supreme 
Court building, Hartford, on May 25, 1909. 

" Signed, 

''Rockwell Harmon Potter, President, 
"Samuel W. Raymond, Secretary." 

Connecticut Baptist Annual, 1909. 

Connecticut Genei'al Association and General Conference Report, 

1908. 
Connecticut Protestant Episcopal Convention Journal, 1908. 
Connecticut Universalist Convention Report, 1908. 
" Yale University," by Franklin B. Dexter, Litt.D. 

Presented by Yale University. 

Communication and Greetings from the Western Reserve Historical 
Society, Cleveland, Ohio, as " Conservator of history for the 
New Connecticut." 

Historical Catalogue of the Litchfield Law School, the first regular 
law school in America. 

Presented by the compiler, Dwight C. Kilbourn, Esq., of 
Litchfield. 

" Crossing the Connecticut," by George E. Wright. 

Presented by the compiler. 

Connecticut pennies, 1785, 1786, 1787 and 1788. 

Presented by Joseph C. Mitchelson of Tariffyille. 

Connecticut currency, 1 775* 1783- 

Collection presented by the State Comptroller. 

Proof set of United States coins, 1909. 

Presented by Joseph C. Mitchelson of Tariffyille. 

Piece of Charter Oak. 

A portion taken from what the Hon. I. W. Stuart called 
"truly a noble section of the tree" when he presented it to the 
State, May 6, 1857. It was from this section that the Charter 
Oak Chair, now in the Senate chamber, was made. 

Society of the Cincinnati Button. 

Contributed by Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley. 
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The following medals were also placed in the box: 

Bronze medal struck in 1902 by the National Society of the Sons of 

the American Revolution. 
Nathan Hale medal struck by the Gxmecticut Society Sons of the 

Revolution. 
Thomas Robbins Memorial. 

Struck by the Connecticut Historical Society, 1906. 

Putnam Phalanx. 
Hartford Bridge, 1908. 
Buckingham, 1884. 

Contributed by J. Coolidge Hilli of Hartford. 

Battle-Flag Day, 1879. 

Contributed by J. Coolidge Hilli of Hartford. 

Hartford Wide Awakes, i860. 

Contributed by J. Coolidge Hilli of Hartford. 

"The Wide Awakes were firtt organized in Hartford to 
support the Republican nominee for president, who was Abraham 
Lincoln. They were the first organization to wear oil-cloth 
capes and coats and carry swinging torches. Medal issued to 
assist in die election of Abraham Lincoln, i86a" 

Lincoln Centennial Medal, 1909. 

"This medal was struck for the Grand Army of the 
Republic in commemoration of the one hundredth annirersaiy of 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln." 

The following Hartford papers were also included : 

The Catholic Transcript of Thursday, May 20, 1909; The 
Times of Saturday, May az, 1909; The Sunday Ghbe of 
Sunday, May 23, 1909; The Post of Monday, May 24, 1909, 
and The Courant of Tuesday, May 25, 1909. 
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SIMEON E. BALDWIN, LL.D 

Chief Justice of Coimecticiit 



THE State of Connecticut does, today, a solemn 
act. We meet here, representing the various 
departments of her government and t^ j^qple 

for whose service and protection they exist, to.: 
celebrate the foundation of a great building to endure, 
we hope, for uncounted centuries. 

It is to stand apart from the noble capitol, by 
which we are assembled. That remains the center of 
the political activities of the commonwealth; of the de- 
partment which proposes and the department which ap- 
proves our statutes; of the stirring life of the people from 
which and for which all laws proceed. But set by itself, 
in all the majestic dignity which architecture can com- 
mand, is rising before our eyes the splendid home which 
Connecticut has prepared for her highest court of justice 
and for the books that teach what justice is and give it 
form. 

Legislation belongs to the things of time. Justice 
and that law which lies behind legislation, and is the 
real foundation of civil society, belong to the realm 
of the eternal. Where do we find them? A Greek 
philosopher said, " Do ye seek to know how to live? 
Inquire of the dead." It is the dead who tell us best, 
in books that are now read in no spirit of passion 
or prejudice, in books that speak uninfluenced by the 
changing currents of the thought of the day, what justice 
is, and what are those maxims of common right by which 
human conduct should be guided and must be measured. 

It is the dead from whom Connecticut has inherited 
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most of that body of jurisprudence which her courts 
sit to administer. 

One side of the stately structure, which is hence- 
forth to face the capitol, is to be given to the dead; 
given to the books in which they still live to us. One 
side is to be given to our highest court. And fitly 
uniting them, in a central hall, will be gathered the 
historic memorials, that speak to the eye, of what 
Connecticut has done to show how from a small terri- 
tory great things may come. 

Two hundred and seventy-seven years have passed 
since Robert, Earl of Warwick, made the grant which 
threw open to English settlement all the lands now 
within our boundaries, and westward the vast tract 
that stretches across the continent to the Pacific Ocean. 
The copy of that deed, possessed by Governor Hop- 
kins, is among the treasured possessions of the State, 
and will, no doubt, find its place with the colonial 
charter from Charles II, in the memorial hall. There, 
too, will line the walls what art can do to represent 
in form and face, to later generations, the early rulers 
of the commonwealth. 

Here, in this town of Hartford, in January, 1639, 
the people of Connecticut, under the leadership of 
Hooker and Haynes and Ludlow — to name their work 
as the political philosophers of the next century would 
have named it — entered into a social compact. Of 
written constitutions, which have laid down, by authority 
of a people occupying a considerable territory, in or- 
derly and systematic arrangement, the rules for their 
civil government, it was the first which the world has 
to show. It was also the first constitutional document, 
under which future changes came to be made by a 
process of legislative proposal and popular ratification. 
The earliest instance of a resort to such a procedure 
was in 1660,* and our present Constitution of 18 18 

* Col. Rec. of Connecticut, I, 346. 
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was the first written instrument of that nature in the 
world to require it in all cases of constitutional 
amendment, t 

Connecticut thus originated the fundamental con- 
ception of what is now known as the referendum, but 
she was wise enough to ccmfine it to changes in the 
Constitution; not extending it, as has been done in 
some States of recent years, to statutory enactment. 

There is something inspiring in citizenship in a 
State with a continuous existence founded on republi- 
can institutions which dates back to the first half of 
the seventeenth century. 

England, fifty years later, was to make the en- 
deavor to set up such a government, and to fail. 

France, a hundred and fifty years later, was to 
make the same endeavor, and to fail. 

In the life of four centuries Connecticut has shared. 

It rose into being in the seventeenth century; — the 
age of the readjustment of religions, the age of dying 
feudalism, the age of Shakespeare and Milton. 

It lived through the dghteenth century; — the age 
of the birth of modem government. 

It lived through the nineteenth century; — ^the age of 
new methods of human intercourse ; of the steamboat, the 
railroad, the telegraph, and the telephone. 

It has now passed almost through the first decade 
of the twentieth century; — the age of telegraphy with- 
out a telegraph; the age of new methods of adjusting 
international differences; the age of the acceptance of 
that doctrine of life which we name Evolution. 

As one after another of these centuries has rolled 
slowly by, through stress of storm and revoluticm, 
through fundamental changes of human philosophy, the 
people of Connecticut have seen constitutional forms 
gradually become the rule of political society; so that 

t Thayer, Caiet on Constitutional Law, I, 220. 
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they have now been adopted, more fully or less fully, in 
every civilized nation throughout the world. 

As she looks back on her leadership in this great 
movement, she may well be proud that it was given 
her of God to be the first constitutional republic in 
human history formed by the people for the people. 

Let us recall, on this occasion, those words of 
solemn trust in the great Ruler of the universe with 
which, two hundred and seventy years ago, our fathers 
prefaced the first Constitution of Connecticut: 

" Forasmuch as it hath pleased the Allmighty Grod by the wise 
disposition of his diuyne pruidence so to Order and dispose of 
things that we the Inhabitants and Residents of Windsor, Harte- 
ford and Wethersfield are now cohabiting and dwelling in and 
vppon the River of Conectecotte and the Lands thereunto ad- 
i03meing; And well knowing where a people are gathered to- 
gather the word of God requires that to ma3mtayne the peace 
and vnion of such a people there should be an orderly and decent 
Gouerment established according to God, to order and dispose 
of the affayres of the people at all seasons as occation shall re- 
quire; doe therefore assotiate and conioyne our selues to be as 
one Publike State or Comonwelth.'^ 

The seal which the little commonwealth, in a like 
spirit, soon afterwards adopted, bore the legend still 
preserved in words though altered in arrangement, 
Sustinet Qui transtulit. 

The first settlers of Connecticut were a religious 
people. Their leaders were religious men. It was a 
clergyman who, more than any other, was the author 
of their form of constitutional government. 

But, measured by the standards of their day, the 
institutions of Connecticut were, from the first, in their 
religious aspects, broad and tolerant. Unlike the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay to the North or of New Haven 
to the South, she refused to make church membership 
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a condition of the right of suffrage. The witchcraft 
delusion of the seventeenth century took little hold 
upon her people. No spirit of bigotry or persecution 
ever led here to mob violence against church or convent. 

As fully, as in the first beginnings of our history 
are the people of Connecticut still a religious people. 
They have come to take a broader view of what re- 
ligion is; but with no weakening of their sense of the 
dependence of the human upon the divine. 

They welcome the rapid accessions to their num- 
ber from foreign lands, and see with pleasure how 
much religion means to these new comers, and how, 
through church influences, it guards their lives. 

We look forward with no forebodings to the mix- 
ture of races, already beginning, and sure in future 
years to stamp itself indelibly on the character of our 
population. The public school, our system of compul- 
sory education, our town libraries, our colleges, our 
university, backed by the traditions of centuries, are 
unifying forces which will produce, in coming genera- 
tions as in the past, a high type of intelligent citizen- 
ship. The foreigner who throws in his lot with us 
loves naturally the country of his choice. With him 
comes in the vivacity of Southern Europe, the solidity 
of Northern Europe, the rugged strength of the Slav, 
the reverent mind of the Oriental, and the great in- 
heritance of the Romans, rulers of the world in arms 
and in law. 

The Connecticut of a century from now may be 
less provincial; there will linger in it less of the Puri- 
tan; but it will not be less intelligent or less patriotic. 

Nor will it lose those inwoven characteristics, the 
native heritage of an ancient government, which a 
long history has made a part of its very being. They 
are the kind that last. They are of the kind that deserve 
to last. They tend towards tolerant comprehension, sober 
deliberation. They make for stability. 
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A certain moderation and conservatism have always 
marked the "Land of Steady Habits." 

Tradition and custom have been large forces in 
shaping the administration of her government, and are 
today. In early times, when State officers were an- 
nually elected, the same men were almost always an- 
nually re-elected as long as they were able to fufill 
the duties of their station. And now the same tradi- 
tion preserves the independence of the judiciary. Since 
the nomination of the Judges of our higher courts has 
been confided to the Governor, there has been no in- 
stance in which one appointed on such a nomination 
has not, at the dose of his term, been renominated 
and reappointed, without regard to the political party 
to which he might belong. 

The change of public sentiment in favor of the 
popular election of Judges, which came in most of the 
States during the nineteenth century, made no head- 
way in New England. Connecticut stood firm, and 
barred the way. 

A pioneer in the world-movement towards written 
Constitutions, she has believed that such instruments, 
once made, should rarely, if ever, be recast. 

But one State in the Union^ now exists under a 
Constitution dating back as far as that of Connecticut. 

What now, besides her primacy in Constitutional 
history, has Connecticut achieved for the advancement 
of law and civil government? 

In 1784, immediately upon the close of the Revolu- 
tion, there was set up on Litchfield hill the first Ameri- 
can Law School, to endure there for fifty years, and 
to send out to man the bench and bar of the country 
a long line of distinguished characters, whose influence 
was of the greatest weight in determining the course 
of American law after American independence. 

* MasMchuBettt, which adopted her preient Constitution in 1780. 
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In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, which 
framed the Constitution of the United States, it was 
our delegates who proposed the division of Congress 
into two houses; one of which should be a council of 
States, each with equal voting power, while the other 
should represent the people and give the larger States 
a greater weight. It was her own long-settled system 
of legislation by one body representative of the people, 
speaking for the majority of the electors of the State, 
and the other the towns with substantially an equal 
voice, that enabled them to bring forward this plan 
with confidence, and to secure its final adoption. It 
was the influence of Connecticut that thus stamped on 
the United States its dual character, and left the States still 
sovereign, though within a narrowed sphere. 

Two years later the new government came into 
being. It was Oliver Ellsworth, sent by Connecticut 
to represertt her in the first session of the Senate of 
the United States, and made the chairman of its judi- 
ciary committee, who drew up the Act of Congress 
under which the courts of the United States were or- 
ganized. It shaped the judicial system of the Union 
closely to the pattern of that then existing here, and 
its merit is evinced by its remaining substantially un- 
changed for a hundred years, and with but slight 
modifications to the present day. 

In 1789, again, a Connecticut lawyer published at 
Litchfield the first volume of reported law cases 
printed in the United States. It was the progenitor 
of that great body of decisions and precedents out of 
which American jurisprudence has been developed. 

In 1795 appeared the first general and systematic 
treatise on the laws of any State. It was the "System 
of the Laws of the State of Connecticut," published 
at Windham by Chief Justice Swift. Among the sub- 
scribers to the work were the chief officers of the 
United States, and members of the bar or bench in 
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every State of the Union, seventy-seven sets being 
taken in Virginia alone. 

In 1 8 10, Swift became the author of the first 
American treatise on the law of Evidence; which at 
the same time was the first American Case-book, for 
use in legal education.* Thirteen years later he pub- 
lished, at New Haven, the first American work de- 
scriptive oi the whole body of law and equity. 

But Connecticut has been a leader not merely in 
stating law, but in making it. 

Let me mention three noteworthy instances: 

1. The common law excluded from the witness- 
stand everyone who had a pecuniary interest in the 
event of the action. The first statute to abolish this 
rule was passed in 1848 by our General Assembly. 
The author of the reform, the late Justice McCurdy 
of Lyme, went abroad shortly afterwards in the diplo- 
matic service, and brought it to the attention of some 
men of influence in England. This resulted in a simi- 
lar Act of Parliament, passed in 1851, and the rule 
has now been abrogated by the legislation of every 
State of the Union. 

2. The United States inherited from England an 
artificial and complicated system of legal remedies. In 
1848, New York abolished it by the substitution of an 
elaborate code of civil procedure. In 1879, Connecti- 
cut undertook the same task, but by the simpler method 
of enacting a brief statute or " Practice Act " and 
leaving all details to be worked out through rules 
adopted from time to time by the Judges of the higher 
courts. David Dudley Field, one of the authors of 
the New York code, and the father of codification in 
those States adhering to the common law, after a close 
examination, soon after its appearance, of our Prac- 
tice Book, pronounced it the best form yet devised of 

* It contained 174 pages of text, followed by reported cases occupying 
68 pages. 
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the new procedure. That it has remained sub- 
stantially unchanged for thirty years, is, of itself, high 
evidence of its intrinsic merit. 

3. Modem science has a department of eugenics. 
It asserts that society ought to extend its prohibitions 
against marriage of the unfit. In 1895, Connecticut 
enacted such a prohibition as regards paupers, epilep- 
tics, imbeciles, or those of feeble mind. Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and Kansas have already followed 
her example by statutes substantially similar. Other 
States, I venture to predict, will in the future legislate 
on like lines. 

On this occasion we need concern ourselves only 
with what Connecticut has stood for in matters of law 
and government and of that literature which bears on 
government. 

What productive work of that kind will she have 
to show in this new State Library? 

Of her many sons to whom one might refer, I will 
take the time to name but two. 

The first, Noah Webster, with a lawyer's schooling 
in definitions, who reformed the English language for 
America; who struck out of so many words the use- 
less stamp of their Norman origin, which still cumbers 
the pages of the English book; whose dictionaries have 
set the rule for the phrasing of statutes, the interpre- 
tation of writings, and the usages of speech through- 
out the United States. 

The other shall be Horace Bushnell — great and 
venerable name. Trained at our Law School, and then 
choosing the vocation of the ministry, he ifeproduced 
— in larger mould — the type of the clergyman of the 
first colonial age. He was, in a true sense, a states- 
man as well as a divine. To no man in Great Britain 
or the United States is due in greater measure the pro- 
found change in religious philosophy which began to 
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overspread both lands in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. But it is as a leader in far-reaching aspira- 
tions for the general uplift and civic betterment of 
men, that I bring him now before you. This park in 
which we stand is his creation and bears his name. 
His publications on the history and nature of our 
political institutions belong to the literature of power. 
No American ever had a juster sense of the supreme 
importance, for the maintenance of those institutions, 
of a sentiment of loyalty to the State. No American 
has ever, before or since, uttered so noble, so finished, 
so lofty, so touching a eulogy of his own State, as that 
which came from Bushnell in 185 1, in his '^ Speech 
for Connecticut," — the State of which he was able 
to quote the father of American history, George Ban- 
croft, as having said, " There is no State in the Union, 
and I know not any in the world, in whose early history, 
if I were a citizen, I could find more of which to be 
proud, and less that I should wish to blot." 

Bushnell was a prophet, but events have outrun 
his prophecy. In the speech to which I have alluded, 
and which is better known as an " Historic Estimate 
of Connecticut," he said that " our State under a skill- 
ful and sufficient agriculture with a proper improve- 
ment of our waterfalls is capable of sustaining a mil- 
lion of people in a condition of competence and social 
ornament," adding that '' that is a number as large 
as any State government can manage with the highest 
eflFect." 

Connecticut was then emerging from a period in 
which she had been nearly stationary in population. 
She numbered 298,000 in 1830; 310,000 in 1840; 
370,000 in 1850. 

In 1 85 1 there were but four States with over a 
million of inhabitants. There are now twenty-nine, 
and we are one of them. Our territory looks small 
as we compare it with the vast stretches of Western 
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plains, the vast reaches of Western mountains, be- 
yond the Mississippi; but in population, Connecticut 
is more than the equal of five of the Western States 
combined. Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming, sending ten senators to the Congress of 
the United States, have together fewer inhabitants 
than we.* 

There is one county in Connecticut with a greater 
population than the entire Hawaiian Islands, that were 
once an independent kingdom. 

This increase in our numbers since Bushnell spoke 
has not been the result of our agriculture. We do not 
produce enough to feed our people. 

It has not been the result of improving our water- 
falls. For most purposes we can buy mechanical power 
more cheaply than we can borrow it from Nature. 

We can bring here the coal of Pennsylvania, the 
metals of the West, the lumber of the North, and the 
cotton of the South, and by our industry and skill turn 
them into manufactured goods that win their way over 
the Continent, and, we may say, over the world, by 
their intrinsic excellence. The factories of Connecti- 
cut have the Midas touch that turns all things into 
gold. 

Her government has, as yet, shown no sign that it 
is incompetent to manage her affairs. It is the excel- 
lence of American institutions that they are founded on 
a principle suited alike to small and to great States. 
It is the principle of home rule, and local democracies, 
converging to form an efficient central power. It is 
association of the people in and of political communi- 
ties. It is essentially, in a day of great things, the 
system of government set up here, in a day of small 
things, in 1639. 



*Iq X906, by the reports of the United States Census office, they had 
971,8x8 inhabitants, and Connecticut 1,005,716. 
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High on the walls of this lofty capitol stand the 
statues of great men of other days whom Connecti- 
cut delights to honor, — fathers of the infant colony; 
statesmen of the Revolutionary era. Within its halls 
one sees the form of the brave young officer who, 
proudly as ever Roman General rode in a triumph 
decreed him by the republic, walked to the gibbet, say- 
ing, in words that will never die, " I only regret that 
I have but one life to lose for my country." 

The memories of the Past are the inspiration of 
the Present. Statues that perpetuate them,^ — great 
buildings that touch the sense of civic pride, and illus- 
trate the majesty of the commonwealth; — these arc 
fitting things for the people of Connecticut to set up 
here at the center of their public life. 

We have no kings or nobles to adorn the land 
with palaces and castles, — symbols of power; triumphs 
of art. It is for the State, when public needs call for 
new public buildings, to manifest its dignity and minis- 
ter to the aesthetic taste and culture of its people, by 
making them such as befit the service of a sovereign. 

In laying now the comer-stone of such a building, 
Connecticut has wisely planned for one large enough 

to answer the necessities, not only of our own, but of 
coming generations. She makes it great in size, splen- 
did in material, imposing in proportions. She deco- 
rates it with sculpture, and creates a thing of beauty. 
Let her see, let us fellow-citizens and our posterity see, 
that within its walls, supported by its libraries, inspired 
by its memorials, there shall be maintained, for our 
times and for all times, a seat of justice in the highest 
sense. 

So will it be if Connecticut continues to adhere to 
her traditions of now nearly three centuries* growth 
as to the permanence and independence of the judi- 
ciary, by leaving the nomination and appointment of 
its members to the representatives of the people, rather 
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than to the chances of party preference and popular 
election. 

And so we dedicate to the service of God and Man 
a new Palace of Justice, — of that Justice which is ex- 
pressed in law and administered by courts. 

Nowhere upon earth is it so guarded; nowhere 
upon earth is it so well defined; nowhere upon earth 
is it so equal for all, as in the United States of America. 
This is the fruit of the American system of written 
Constitutions; and let the people of Connecticut never 
forget that to their initiative that system owes its being. 
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